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hand learning, based on observations made from the outside,
notebook in hand, hardly seems worth the trouble of amassing.
Csoma published a grammar, now very rare, and a dictionary,
and must therefore be hailed as the Father of Tibetan studies.
His residence among the lamas opened his eyes, too, to the
nobility of Buddhist doctrine and to the similarities that exist
between its ethical precepts and those of Christ. He died at
Darjeeling in 1842, and left behind him the memory of a
singularly sweet and enthusiastic personality.

At the time of our visit Csoma's lamasery was being drastic-
ally reconditioned as it was becoming dilapidated. We were
fortunate in seeing the work in its early stages. The temple had
been partly pulled down and the walls had only risen again to
half the intended height. Round the courtyard, which was
encumbered with timber and stones, the residential buildings
were arranged; cells occupied the upper story and access was
gained to it by a " ladder," that is, by a tree trunk with nicks
cut in it, more alarming than many a rock-climb.

The work was being directed by a tall and dignified-looking
person in a long robe, with a silver chain round his neck, from
which hung a cylindrical charm-box. His beard was sparse
and his hair gathered into a pigtail. Across his forehead were
scored three parallel wrinkles as straight as if they had been
drawn with a ruler. He was introduced to us as a painter from
Ladak who had been engaged to be the capo maestro; under
him senior monks acted as foremen, whilst for labourers he had
juniors and peasants of both sexes who were giving their spare
time as an act of devotion. Thus it could be claimed that the
entire labour employed was amateur, except for the director.
But it must not be forgotten that the practice of building is
common in this country: most people would have done such
work at some time or other on their own houses, so that it would
be false to describe them as unskilled. The masonry and wood-
work were excellent. It was probably the artist's intention
eventually to line the walls with paintings. It was indeed
exciting to witness the same process by which our own cathe-
drals and parish churches were built in the Middle Ages, when
ecclesiastics had a practical understanding of construction and
could collaborate intelligently with their technicians without
being helplessly at their mercy: whilst the laity contributed
that voluntary labour which best adorns a sacred purpose and